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THE SPECIFIC TREATMENT OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Treatment of Tuberculosis by means of the 
Immune Substances (I-K.) Therapy. An in¬ 
troduction to Carl Spengler’s work on Im¬ 
munity and Tuberculosis. By Walter H. 
Fearis. With a Foreword by Dr. Carl 
Spengler. Pp. xx + 206. (London: John 
Murray, 1912.) Price 6s. net 


T HOSE who turn to this book for an account 
of Spengler’s work and records will, we 
are afraid, be sorely disappointed. The opinions 
of an enthusiastic admirer of Dr. Carl Spengler, 
his school, and its work are here in abundance, 
but any detailed description of much that is 
peculiar to Spengler’s method is wanting. 

We are told, however, that in man tuberculous 
infection is a symbiotic infection, and that with 
rare exceptions two antagonistic types of tubercle 
bacilli are found:—(1) Typus humanus brevis, 
Koch; (2) humano-longus, Spengler, this latter 
differing from the Typus bovinus only in that it 
branches more and forms pigment, that it is less 
acid-fast, is more sensitive to the action of dis¬ 
tilled water, is more highly pathogenic to cattle, 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, and adult human beings, 
and that there are differences between the two 
as regards certain optical properties. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that Spengler believes that 
although the two types, bovinus and humano- 
longus, are morphologically identical, their patho¬ 
genic action is markedly different; still, he rejects 
experiments on animals as being of little or no 
value in helping to distinguish between the 
different types. 

It is insisted that the toxins of the true bovine 
bacillus are antagonistic to those formed by 
Koch’s Bacillus brevis and the converse, and also 
that whilst the toxins of the true bovine bacillus 
act as vaccins towards man, those of Koch’s 
Bacillus brevis, with rare exceptions, act as toxins 
towards man. Whatever may ultimately be ac¬ 
cepted as to this and other points, the arguments 
as here put forward are scarcely convincing. Much 
of the latter part of the book is devoted to an at¬ 
tempt to prove that Dr. Carl Spengler was chiefly 
responsible for the development of Koch’s tuber¬ 
culin treatment, and that, following this up, he 
has devised a method for the production of an 
immunity in which are combined both active 
and passive elements. 

This method depends on the production of 
certain immune substances or antibodies in the 
sheep or rabbit, whence, apparently, they can 
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be transferred to the human subject, these 
immune bodies sometimes being used along with 
tuberculin, but, in certain cases, alone. Bacterio¬ 
logical methods of examining sputum, &c , of 
determining the amount of antitoxic substance in 
the “I.K.,” special methods of inoculation, dry, 
subcutaneous, intramuscular, and the like, are 
described, and a series of directions for treat¬ 
ment are given, the most important of which 
(noted after long descriptions of systematic treat¬ 
ment) appears to be—watch the condition of the 
patient, and then inject just as may be thought fit. 
A rapid precipitation method used in determining 
the approximate immunity value of a sample of 
blood is mentioned, and figures bearing on these 
values are given, but nowhere is anything said 
about the method itself. 

From this, and from other features of the 
book, one cannot help feeling that the work before 
us is the outcome of observations and discussion 
amongst a set of enthusiastic workers at a sub¬ 
ject concerning which the author, at least, is 
content to accept everything that is put before 
him, whether he understands it fully or not. This 
somewhat serious statement is made after due 
consideration, though it may be that the author is 
so full of the methods here suggested that he is un 
aware of the ignorance of many of us “ outsiders ’’ 
of what, in the circle in which he moves, is common 
knowledge. Nowhere is this more marked than 
in connection with the reports of different 
physicians who are recorded as giving evidence 
for and against “I.K.” treatment. There may 
be a very great field for this treatment, and this 
book may stimulate those interested to a further 
study of Carl Spengler’s methods, but in it are 
collected such a mixture of elementary details 
and imperfect accounts of very difficult and com¬ 
plicated questions that it will certainly fail in 
its main object, i.e., to be “of real practical 
value to the physicians who may desire to ad¬ 
minister this treatment.” 

In an introductory note Dr. Carl Spengler 
writes : “ Obgleich mir das vorliegende Buch nur 
in seiner Disposition bekannt ist. ...” This is 
well for Dr. Spengler if he be a fairly modest 
man, but whether it is equally good for the book 
is another matter, and we suggest that in the 
larger work that is promised by the author an 
attempt should be made to cut out a number of 
the “Carl” Spenglers, “I.K.’s,” and the almost 
endless repetitions by which the pages of this 
book will appear, to most readers, to be dis¬ 
figured. Indeed, many will be so irritated by 
this constant repetition and reiteration that there 
will be great risk of any real merit in the work 
being overlooked. 
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Finally, in giving explanations, statistics, and 
comparative results, the author appears to be 
under the impression that if he makes a statement 
sufficiently frequently it must ultimately be 
accepted by any reasonable individual. May we 
make the suggestion that when the larger work 
appears it should contain more accurate accounts 
of the really fundamental differences between 
Spengler’s work and that of his contemporaries, 
that full descriptions of all special methods be 
given, and that, in order to make room for many 
things that are here taken for granted, much 
irrelevant matter and repetition should be omitted? 


SCIENCE OF TANNING. 

The Puering, Bating, and, Drenching of Skins. 

By J. T. Wood. Pp, xv+ 300. (London: 

E, and F. N. Spon, Ltd.; New York: Spon and 

Chamberlain, 1912.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

HE author in his preface claims that this 
volume is merely a collection of notes he 
has made during the past twenty years on the 
practical and scientific aspect of the puering, 
bating, and drenching of skins. “ Puering ” and 
“ bating ” are two processes commonly used in 
the manufacture of light and fancy leather from 
various skins. They consist of steeping the skins 
prior to tanning in a fermenting solution of excre¬ 
ment—in the case of “puering,” dog excrement is 
used; in “bating,” hen or pigeon manure. Sub¬ 
sequent to either of these processes the skins are 
“drenched,” in which process they are placed in 
a fermenting solution of bran, which, by reason 
of its acid nature, swells the skins prior to tanning. 
The original of the words puering and bating is 
French— puex, to stink; bite, animal. The aim 
of scientific technologists is to substitute these 
two disgusting processes by cleaner materials 
which can be scientifically controlled. Puering 
and bating of skins reduce them in thickness, 
take out the lime and grease, and make them 
soft and velvety. Mr. Wood has put together his 
notes upon these subjects in such a way as to 
make this volume indispensable both to leather 
trades chemists and to those who wish specially 
to study the subject. It is, in short, a text-book 
bringing together in handy form all that has been 
done and all that is known of this, one of the most 
complicated processes in connection with leather 
manufacture. 

In the first chapter the author gives an outline 
of the practical proces^a of puering and bating. 
This chapter deals more with the practical side, 
although scientific data are given in the form 
of analyses and analytical results connected with 
practical trials. The author describes also the 
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use of Sand’s electrometric apparatus for the con¬ 
trolling of puer and bate liquors. 

In subsequent chapters the author deals with the 
physics and chemistry of bating. These chapters 
are probably beyond the ken of the average 
leather manufacturer, as the author deals with the 
measurement of the hydrogen-ion concentration, 
the conductivity of puer liquors, and also describes 
a new apparatus for measuring the degree of fall* 
ing, illustrating the work of the instrument by 
curves. 

Chapter iv. deals with the bacteriology of the 
bate, and here the author excels and gives a fund 
of information which will be most valuable to all 
branches of the leather industry. The author 
gives microphotographs of many of the active 
bacteria of the puer and bate, some of which have 
been isolated and named by himself. 

The remaining chapters contain a number of 
Mr. Wood’s original papers which have been 
contributed to various learned societies from time 
to time. A further chapter deals with artificial 
bates which from time to time have been sug¬ 
gested, some of which are being used with satis¬ 
factory results. Lastly, Mr. Wood has collected 
in convenient form a risumi of all the patents and 
the bibliography of the subject. 

A special portion of the book deals with drench¬ 
ing, one of the subsequent processes to puering 
or bating, and one which must be treated quite 
apart. Various analyses and bacteriological in¬ 
vestigations are fully described. 

The book is one which all interested in the 
scientific side of the leather trade must possess. 
To the practical leather manufacturer the book 
may be a disappointment, as the author does not 
deal with the old practical difficulties. 

Mr. Wood describes his book in the concluding 
chapter as follows :— 

“ Limited in extent, imperfect in execution, and 
in parts only suggestive in character, this little 
book may perhaps serve as a foundation on which 
students of the science of tanning may raise the 
superstructure of their own experience and 
eventually perfect the processes touched upon, so 
that the use of such filthy materials may be 
entirely avoided. ’ ’ 

This is another example of Mr. Wood’s 
modesty. The book goes further than he claims. 
It is indeed refreshing to find someone brave 
enough to publish the results of his years of study 
of this, one of the least understood and most com¬ 
plicated processes connected with the manufacture 
of leather. 

Needless to add, the printing, illustrations, and 
the general get-up of the book leave nothing to 
be desired. J. G. P. 
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